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FORTUN Y AS A COLLECTOR AND 

RESTORER OF ANCIENT ARMS 

AND ARMOR 

OUR curator of armor was one day in 
the Real Armeria in Madrid examining 
an Hispano-Moresque sword in company 
with his friend, Ricardo de Madrazo. The 
authenticity of that particular sword was 



kitchen maid who had it attached for years 
to her scullery-knife. I know of a number 
of swords which Fortuny completed, using 
an old blade and fashioning a new hilt. 
You may have some of them in your 
Museum labeled as fourteenth or fifteenth 
century! Let me send you, by the way," 
and he bowed gracefully, "a small gift, a 
sketch by Fortuny in which he designed the 




FIG. I. SKETCH OF A 
SWORD BY FORTUNY 

in question. "Talking of forgeries," said 
Madrazo, "have you ever seen any of the 
objects which it amused my distinguished 
brother-in-law, Mariano Fortuny, to copy 
or to restore? It would interest you to 
know how well he did this work and what 
delight it gave him to show it to his expert 
friends who admired it as genuine and who 
were then told that it was made by the 
painter himself. In point of fact, his 
Hispano-Moresque sword, now in Venice, 
is more skilfully executed and more inter- 
esting than the one we are looking at. Its 
ivory hilt is entirely the work of Fortuny, 
and it was given a wonderful patine by a 



FIG. 2. SWORD-HILT 
MADE BY FORTUNY 

hilt which he was about to add to a fine 
fifteenth-century blade" (fig. i). 

It is not a curious coincidence that such 
a master as Fortuny should have wished 
to design hilts of swords or to decorate 
splendid armor. He was but following 
the footsteps of greater masters; for Dlirer, 
Holbein, Leonardo, and Cellini, as every- 
one knows, designed if they did not actually 
execute arms and armor. Fortuny had 
the added taste for collecting and restor- 
ing. And in these directions he had at 
hand for expert comparison wonderful au- 
thentic specimens; he could handle and 
study at all times the panoplies of the 
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Spanish kings in the Armerfa of which his 
father-in-law, Federico Madrazo, was the 
director. His archaeological doings in 
those days we know from his correspon- 
dence, 1 and we find that he was seeking 




FIG. 3. FACSIMILE OF A SKETCH 
OF A CASQUE BY FORTUNY 

authentic material which concerned his 
own work. Indeed, his success in restoring 
arms is due in no little degree to his " docu- 
mentary" accuracy, and to his persistency 




FIG. 4. CASQUE FROM NEGROLI 
ATELIER, ABOUT 1 530— 35 

in experimenting with various technical 
processes, as when he writes for de Beau- 
mont's recipe for gilding. 

Now the fact of the matter is that the 
guess of Ricardo de Madrazo that the 

1 Baron Davillier. Fortuny, sa vie, son oeuvre, 
sa correspondance. 



Metropolitan Museum of Art had in its 
collections some of Fortuny's handiwork, 
other than paintings, was singularly well 
directed. We have a sword (fig. 2) (ex- 
hibit of false objects) and a splendid or- 
iginal casque, slightly restored (fig. 4) 
(Fortuny sale-catalogue 2 Nos. 9 and 20), 
which can be directly linked with him. The 
blade of the sword is genuine: the guard 
was made and gilded by Fortuny and is of a 
type which could well have accompanied 
the blade: pommel and hilt are also the 
work of Fortuny, and we are fortunate in 
having a facsimile of a sketch by Fortuny 
of both the sword and the pommel (fig. 5). 




FIG. 5. FACSIMILE OF A SKETCH 
OF A POMMEL BY FORTUNY 

Fortuny's sketches of the reverse of the 
pommel with rosette-shaped border and of 
the sword are illustrated in Yriarte. 3 The 
pommel, one side of which pictures the Judg- 
ment of Paris, was designed in the manner of 
the great Florentine medallist, Giovanni 
delle Cornioli. 4 We exhibit, in fact (Case 1 9), 
an original pommel of similar design by 
Cornioli, and there are several other speci- 
mens in the curator's collection. 

The second specimen from the Fortuny 
collection is the parade casque 5 (fig. 4) (Case 

2 E. de Beaumont. Atelier de Fortuny; oeuvre 
posthume; objets d'art . . . armes, etc. 
Vente26avril, 1875. Paris, 1875. 

3 Charles Yriarte. Fortuny. L'Art, 1875, vol. 
1, pp. 361-372, 385-394- 

4 EmiIe Molinier. Les plaquettes. Paris, 
1886, vol. 1, No. 134. Robert Forrer. Die 
Schwerter und Schwertknaufe der Sammlung 
Karl von Schwerzenbach. Leipzig, 1905, p. 36. 

5 Guy Francis Laking. A Record of European 
Armour and Arms, vol. 4, pp. 142-145. 
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108A), one of the four Negroli specimens 
in our "Hall of the Princes." This was 
found in Seville by Fortuny, who men- 
tions it in a letter dated 1871. The skull- 
piece is shaped like the upper portion of the 
human head, showing locks of curly hair, 
bound by a chaplet of gilded oak leaves and 
acorns. The border of the back of the 
casque has been cut away. In fig. 3 is a 
facsimile of a sketch by Fortuny of this 
helmet: it indicates that the side-pieces 
were at one time missing and that Fortuny 
had intended to restore them. However, the 
original pieces turned 
up subsequently so 
that it was not neces- 
sary to make the resto- 
ration. The side-pieces, 
with embossed ears, are 
crudely attached with 
modern hinges. In the 
sketch the brow is 
somewhat deeper than 
in the actual specimen. 
Part of the brow has 
been cut away and a 
cabled border riveted 
on. The gilding is also 
the work of Fortuny, 
who painted gold pow- 
der on and fixed it with 
the aid of a flux. 
Careful examination of 
our casque convinces us that its entire 
surface is covered with an original patine 
which would not "take" gold if applied 
by mercury, a process which a sixteenth- 
century artist would have employed. 

We may note, finally, that the middle of 
the nineteenth century was a very active 
period for the armor collector, inspired in no 
little degree by the romantic stories of Sir 
Walter and his kind — in fact, the enthus- 
iasm for collecting outrode the legitimate 
market of arms and armor. Hence for- 
geries arose on all sides. Fortuny writes 
in 1873 tnat tne factory of modern arms 
which he discovered in Rome "continues on 
a grand scale." And we still find among an- 
tiquaries the productions of this and similar 
workshops. In fact, our curator during 
many visits abroad has gathered data re- 
garding no less than a hundred copyists, 



specimens of whose workwe are nowbringing 
together in our armorer's workshop (Gallery 
H 9): as object-lessons they are of great 
value, for it is only by constant comparison 
of the genuine and the false that a collection 
becomes forgery-" proof." S. V. G. 

CHINESE JEWELRY OF THE 
TANG PERIOD 

1 HE use of the curious plaque illus- 
trated is not very clear; probably it once 
formed part of a buckle made for tomb use. 
The thin, openwork- 
ed sheet of gold laid 
over a gold bronze 
plaque is too delicate 
and fragile ever to have 
been intended for wear 
as a buckle or clasp, but 
ornaments, jewelry, 
and clothes were made 
specially for the dead. 
They were made ex- 
actly like the pieces 
worn in daily life, only 
not so solid; the sem- 
blance and the inten- 
tion took the place of 
reality. 
ewelr y This buckle, or rather 

half of a buckle, for the 
counterpart is in the 
Eumorfopoulos Collection in England, con- 
sists of a polished light bronze plaque over 
which is laid a thin sheet of gold pierced and 
embossed. The center is decorated with 
the conventional design of a bee, the eyes 
highly embossed, and is surrounded by a 
foliage border in which the berries are 
represented by turquoises and carnelians 
in cells, of which a few remain. The main 
lines of the composition are accentuated by 
strings of tiny gold beads, a technique of 
decoration often seen on T'ang jewelry as 
well as on Roman gold ornaments. 

The piece has evidently been found in a 
T'ang tomb or possibly in an earlier one; 
where, unfortunately, we do not know. It 
is very charming in design, specially the 
drawing of the central motive, a bee with 
half-spread wings, indicated with the fewest 
possible but most characteristic lines. 




GOLD j 
CHINESE, T'ANG PERIOD 
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